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ABSTRACT 

This report is an attempt to delineate more 
effectively planning for the delivery of services in the Office of 
Counseling Services at Rhode Island College. As EuricJc and Tickton 
have previously emphasized, an "adequate" plan for allocation of any 
array of resources must begin with a descriptive statement if the 
agency intends to meet those objectives in a very specific manner. 
This report is the result of such assimilative planning according to 
those guidelines, and presents discussion on such topics as 
institutional context, college objectives, objectives of professional 
programs, objectives of the Office of Counseling Services, allocation 
of manpower and resources, and mental health delivery. (Author/CJ) 
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The following material has been syntliesized over the 
past several weeks in an attenpt to more effectively 
delineate planning for tlie delivery of services for 
3^973-74 2n the Office of Counseling Services (OCS) at 
Rhode Island College. 

As Eurich and Tickton (1973) among others, have errpha- 
sized repeatedly, an "adequate" plan for allocation of 
any array of resources imist begin with a descriptive 
stateitent of the agency as it exists, the c,oals of the 
institution, and how the agency intends to meet those 
objectives in a very specific manner. The ensuing 
pages are the result of such assimilative planning 
according to those guidelines: 
INSTITUTICNAL COITOgCT t 

Rhode Island College is a mediunt-sized institution strad- 
dling the Mt. Pleasant subiaib of Providence and the to^/n ^ 
of North Providence, R. I. An undergraduate population 
of 4964 students and a graduate student enrollitient of 2644 
totals a student body of just over 7600 students (Cross, 1973) 
It should be realized that just over half of that total nuirber 
are full-time enrollees. Nonetheless, the total figures are 
felt to be important here as all are "potentially" clients 
for soiB aspect of service offered by OCS. Further, 



the recx^gnition of stus^ent population nunpbers tells only 
a partial stocy, as staff, facailty, and the extra-canpus 
CGmnunity are also zotibers of the constituencies vdiich 
OCS purports to serve. 
COLLEiGE OBJECTIVES : 

Hhode Island College is a general state college princi-* 
pally devoted to educating students in the arts and sciences 
and to preparing teachers and other school personnel. Other 
professional and pre-prof ess ional programs are offered to 
xieet needs of students and to serve the comnunity. 
Ihe curriculum of Rhode Island College enables students, 
at both the graduate and undergraduate levels, to develop 
intellectual pavers and skills, critical sensibilities, 
understanding of self and others, capacity for dealing with 
change, and readiness to utilize these capabilities in a 
useful 'and satisfying life. More generally, the curriculum 
aims at improved understanding and perception of behavior,-.- 
values, attitudes, and beliefs. Hie curriculum, in a for- 
mal and supervised way, provides opportunities for study 
in the areas of the humanities, mathematics and the sciences, 
and the social and behavioral sciences. 
A person so educated should: 

think clearly and accurately; 

sxnmmicate effectively; 



understand the scopo and principles of various 
branches of knowledge with substantial deptii in 
at least one branch; 

possess sufficient factual knowledge for orienta- 
tion, illustration, and validation of reasoning; 
cope effectively with changing and challenging 
physical, intellectual, and social environnents, 
incluiing the inpact of itass culture and techno- 
logy on individual and human values; 
intact constructively with persons of the same 
or different beliefs and backgrounds; 
xnake sound decisions based upon examining evidence 
and alternate solutions. 
OBJECTIVES, ^ PROFESSIONAL PBOGRA^g,^ 

The preparation of well-educated, professionally coitipetent 
teachers and other school personnel, especially for the 
schools of Rhode Island, and the advancement of knowledge 
in educational theory and techniqaes are major functions 
of Kicde Island College. 3he curricula is designed to 
provide education students with knct^'ledge and understanding 
of ttie nature and growth of children, of the learning pro- 
cess, and of the materials and methods of teaching. 
Rhode IslandCollege also offers curriculuras to prepare pro- 
fessional nurses and itedical technologists, and programs to 



initiatQ the professional preparation of social workers and 
public affairs personnol. All professional programs seek 
tlirougli observation and pracbicum opportunities to help stu- 
dents develop beginning professional conipetenoe* 

STUDENT' AFFAIRS CONTEXT : 

The Student Affairs Division at RIC is a scniev^at traditional 
arrangemsnt for a college, havina a Vice-President for student 
Affairs to v^om ten departinents including OCS report. The 
other nerber offices include Adznissions, Beoords, Health 
Services, Career Developtnarit C^ter, New Student Progreins, 
Student Developimt Programs, Student Life, Resident Life, 
and Student Activities, 
OFFICE ^ COUNSELIInTG SERVICES ; 

OCS, as currently staffed, includes a director, two full-time 
counselors, one half-tiine counselor, one half-tiine coordinator 
of research and testing, one half-time graduate assistant, two 
quarter^time interns, and two full-time secretaries. The f^Jian- 
cial support for the entire office ocxnes from the college, 
excepting where graduate interns are involved. Iheir nurrber 
can vary from 'none* (as in this semester) to a maximum of 
two given present ptiysical and staffing arrangements, and the 
inteiTiship placeirents are unpaid positions. 
OFFICE OF COUNSEI.ING SERVICES ODJECTIVES; 

Ihere are essentially three primary objectives for the opera- 
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tion of the OCS. 'nib)fi are in concert with the institu- 
tion's objectives and foIlcM the general model pro- 
vided by Morrill and Hurst (1970) - as follows: 

1. To educate for conpetency in the areas of 
personal-social skills, acadendc skills, 
and career developmsnt skills. 

2. To enhance and rrodify in- and out-of- 
classroom learning throu^ consulting 
with the inroediate and broader camunities 
(students, faculty, administrators, staff, 
and the extra-carnpus ccmiiunities) . 

3. To study the cainpis conniunities and their 

> 

environments, evaluate their inpacts, and 
re-desigii programs tliat will ensure the 
acocraplislmient of the previous two objectives. 
Ihe somewhat unique ways in which the OCS atten^ts to meet these 
global objectives include the following programs: 

1, Direct Counseling/Psychotherapeutic Servicest 
Individucil counseling and therapy is avail- 
able to all inenbers of the JFiiode Island College 
ocranunity. Such assistance can be provided on 
a onG-to-one basis or in groups and is without 
fee. Typioal ooncxjms include emotional and 
social problems, academic dysfunction, or 
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career dovelo^nrnt and planning* Interviews 
can bo arranged by appointment or by*dropping* 
in 'during regular college business hours. 

2* Develdangaital Outreach Programs; 

In addition to reioedial intervention, various 
siAPplenents to the curriculum that address 
the constantly changing needs of the developing 
"whole person" are sponsored by the OCS. 
Exanples of these opportunities include a vavi" 
ety of human relations groips, topical work- 
sliops and seminars, and other develppmentally- 
based training programs planned to esctend 
learning beyond the confines of "office visits" 
and individual or group therapy. 

3* Training and Sv^pervision: 
• ^e Office of Counseling Services also needs 
to extend its personnel resources in ways that 
offer support to the professional training 
mission of the college. Ihis is done by the 
hiring and sijpervising of persons in clinical 
and counseling training programs . and the pro- 
vision of support and training lor paraprofes- 
sional agencies and g:;oups such as the Drop-In 
Center and Residence Hall Staffs. In addition, 



normal instr^ictional skills aro frequaitly 
called for from CCS staff menobers wiio teadi 
credit-bearing courses* 
4* Itesearch and Evaluation: 

Although it is assuined that evaluation is an 
integral facet of all OCS programs, the further 
need exists to assess the inpact of the college 
on its neirbers, to adequately describe them, 
and to monitor the various outoomes of our 
educational efforts. In addition, the parti- 
cular researchir*^ of the oo-curricular environ- 
ment and programs receives concerted focus and 
consultative support from personnel based in CCS, 
SPECIFIC RESOURCE AIIOGATION : 

In order to meet the variety of demands described herein, 
it is imperative that personnel choose to ccirinit thaiiselves, 
time, and energies by setting priorities and contracting for 
those ccnroitments in "real time" units. Further, the speci- 
fication of the tasks involved should enhance the planning, 
evaluation, and accountability dimensions which reflect 
sound preparation, selection, and econcmy of resources. Ihe 
follcwing fonns are representative devices for attaining such 
ends for 1973-74 in OCS. 



SERVICE COMMITMENT CONTMCT WITH OCS 



Pall Semester » 1973 Nainet 
Hours /wk. in OCSt 

Please indicate botVi tho task 'and estimated hours for which you are contracting 
Following negotiation of time/sei'vice conflicts where necessary, pleaao submit 
for final asreomeat. Thanlt you. 

J.E.K. 



I. DI.RSCT S . ^ HV x CB; (individual and group therapy.) 

Tasks Estimate hr./vk. 

1. 
2. 

3.. 



II. DEVELOP?-EIITAL OUTREACH ; (cf. attached) 

Progirfun/team T ask Est , , hr/yl^, ^ 

1. 
2. 
3. 
U. 

5. 
6. 

T. 
•8. 



III. TRAINIIIG/SUPERVISIQN/IHSTRUCTIOIJ ; (SA staff, OCS staff, interns, classroom 
paraprofessionals, extra-campus - includes both doing and receiving) 



1. 
2. 

3. 
k, 

5. 
6. 

T. 



Tasks Estimate hr./vk. 



IV. RESEARCH/EVALUATION ; (planning, data collection, processing, reporting, 
consulting) 

Tasks Estimate hr./vk. 



V. ADMtH.TSTUATIVK { (dil'ection, cottmittoea , corroaponAonoo, conferences) 
Ttiska * t Estimate hr./vk. 

1* 
3. 



Approved; 



(date) 



(date) 



C'fc are inCobter"'. to Jim Hurst, Wgs I-lDrrill, and their collGaguos at 
Colorado State University for tliis 'contracting' schema which appears 
only slightly ntxiificid fron the original.) 
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EXAMPLES OF OCS DEVELOimNTAL OUimCH PROOnAMS 



liaaio Intoraetioua/Interperfiouel Growth 
Sexuality 

Woman • 9 / Me n ' 9 Aw ar q nos s 
Couples Workshop 
Racial Awareueas 
Creative Ritsk-Tokins 
Black/White Racism 
Realdential Comuiiity-Building 

TRAlNI NO., bkills 

Organl v. atioiial Development 

LQaderr.hip Training 

Communication Skills 

Anxiety Mauagyment Training 

Advisement and Interviewing Seminars 

Survival Skills Seminar 

Group' Dynamics 

Affoctiv© Skill Development 

INFORMATIONAI. . OTHKR. 

Sexuality Symposium 

Human Relat'.ons 

Career Development 

Life-Planning 

Perspectives on Being 

Topical Seminar? - Social Issues 

Values Clarification 

Alternative Lifestyles Symposium 
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Legend ? 

DS a direct st r/ice 
DO - developiutiutol outreach 
T&S = training and supervision 

RSsE - research and evaluation ^ 
Gen'l. Admin. genez^al administration 
Prof. Growth = other professional growth 
(Totals are - '*real timo*\ hours per week.) 

(Totals - percentages reflect percent of total time allotted for OCS activities.) 
(Note that not all sums will equate as not all staff are ITE by category.) 



(* Also borraved fron our friends at CSU, Ft. Collins, Colorado.) 



Obviously/ tho previous page lacks conplotion, as interns, and a 
graduate assistant arc not personally identifiable at this tine, 
and tlioir time at)d services will contribute additionally to 
tliQ QCS program conplement. More inportantly, hcwever, the 
total program approadi described in these pages demands an ear- 
nest consideration of how "real time" demands can be increasingly 
met without a relative increase in personnel, 
lb further elaborate the present and future development of such 
needs for professional staff, we can look at several relevant 
soiurces. First, the posture of this of lice this year 'vas not 
signif icaiitly different fron that outlined previously in this 
paper. Yet, we have operationally cote to a point vdiere essen- 
tially the sane quantities and qualities of services are being 
delivered, and this "no gro^/th" picture is reinforced by the 
reductic*! of staff by one full-time counselor this immediate 
academic year. If we are to move ahead in the areas and ways 
for which we have deservedly received sipport in the past,^t:hat 
same eleitent of si^sport must be renewed so that staff and pro- 
gram "e^ansion" can ri^tly proceed. 

Another, mare global source of perspective on the problem is 
that delineated in Drum's and Figler's (1973, in press) pre- 
sentation of an operating model for counseling centers in 
higher education. Iheir schema - an explicit analytic pro- 
gram -targets the sources, goals, and types of educational 
interventions from narrow to broader scope of inpacts, much 
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BEST con AV/UUBLE 



as OCS views its mission. Serendipitally/ this inodel is cur- 
rently being in^lcatented by Dave Drum at the University of 
Kiode Island. (Ihis "synergic accord" nay well serve to rein- 
force the ijipact of counseling for higher educc,tion institutions 
in tlie state.) Ihe model is presented for ooi.parison belxjw; 



1. pk)dij-:m 

2. iNm(va7fiON 

TAIiCWS 

3. SEfm:;G 

4. DIREX?rNESS 
OF SERVICE 

5. IJUMBER OF 
HELPERS 

6. OOUNSELINS 
I^iODS 

7. DURATION OF 

oooi^snr.TNG 



A SEViaJ-DL^ENSiam riQDEL OF OOUWCELDW POmWIAL 



acute 
problem 



felt 
need 



cpxJWth 
problon 



develofinsntal 
task 



pre-5wareness 
problems 



individual 



formal 
cyroup 



informal 
group 



the educational 
institution 



ooui^selor's 

office 
Helping 
interview 



residence 
hall 



activities 
. building 



cla*3sroan 



naturalistic 

counselors 



crroup 



self-help 



coTinunity 
resources. 



environmentcil 
dianqe agent 



professional 
counselor 



para- 

T3gpfessionals 



teachers 



non*paid naturalistic 
lay helpers counselors 



individual 



, grpufi 



multiple 
oouaqoling 



ccnputer 

oc'onseling 



educational 
role 



single 
interview 



brief 
therapy 



long-term 
therapy 



indirect 
help 



extended 
sequence 



Still another perspective in the consideration of OCS program 
development is that iitplicit in the findings of a recent 
California State Coniiiission (Bacheller et al, 1973) . The 
(^oup was a special investigative sub-^xxtinittee vdriidi sur- 
veyed Counseling needs and current services at all state 
four-year institutions of liigher education. Ihe report, 
reflecting thousands of persons inventoried and hundreds of 
conraittee hours in writing the final reconmendations, included 
the following (ultimately adopted) proposals: 
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1. counseling CJenters can and should play a sig- 
nificant role in the developrnontal liveliiiood 
of colleges and universities. 

2. Professional counseling staff should be brought 
to a ratio of no less than one per thousand 
students, and that minixnuin maintained as a 
system-^ide standard. 

3. Counseling agencies should extend their per- 
sonnel and energies into both the ijwnediate . 
and broader campus ocnrounities throu^ the ex- 
pansion of outreach program efforts. 

4. In the analysis of physical settings of cairpus 
counseling agencicjs, a strong argument can be 
made for locating such facilities in opticnally 
accessible locations, especially where the agency 
is centralized. 

This last point was based on a oonnparison of schools noting 
differential effects favoring counseling centers located 
near so-called "liigh student traffic" areas, and those on 
ground level as opposed to locations on other building 
levels. The summaries for total report and by institution 
are in publication now and will be available this spring. 
It seems that the case for at least returning to the level 
of staffing of two years ago, or better still, increasing 
on that number, is well si^^ported in all of the foregoing 



material* Ihe present level of staffing of OCS provides at 
best for a "linear" model for delivery of services. Ihe 
addition of a person or persons will enable a multi-iiipact 
delivery system, cptiinal development of programs, and maxi- 
mum service and availability to tiie canpus cannunity iii all 
its coinponents. 

With additional personnel it beccames possible to take the 
administrative and consultative tiite necessary to draw together 
program and personnel facets already available within the 
Student Affairs staff. Biese are rich resources that h.ave not 
yet begun to be adequately tapped because there has been no 
way to date of coordinating ar^i crystallizing personnel and 
programs I Hie addition of one or two persons is seen to have 
"exponential'' potential effects in the iitpacts made possible 
by drawing togetlier and using the full Student Affairs per- 
sonnel resources in this manner. 
SUPPLEMEJMTAL INPUT: 

In the construction of this Prospectus, we have relied on many 
sources for the contribution of diverse models and considera- 
tion of operating philospi^ies. In the next several pages, 
many of these materials are presented and/or sumnarized. They 
include a Vcuriety of inputs from whidi we have evolved the 
delivery model described herein. It is our earnest hope that 
realization of these objectives can be acconplished po6t-hci&tz, 



so that v/e may better go about the essential bvisiness o£ 
•educating for human devdlopient. ' 
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QUALITY* OF EDUCATIONAL LIFE: PRIOIUTXES FOR TODAY 

Concludes that troubled conditions in hi^ier education, caused by 
the university's less insulated 3X>le, could be resolved if priorities on 
caitpus bccane concerned with the quality of educational life. Changes within 
society emd in university role have placed new demands upon the higher edu- 
cation system, deirands not net because of system priorities that value stabUi- 
ty, predictability, cOid itaint^ance— a rigid and dehumanizijig response to a 
coiTmunity needing fluidity and fle:ability of responses that value and allow 
gravth and change to take place. Old system priorities cause stresses, con- 
flicts, irrpasses, and si:5>pressions. 

Task force itenbers believe the system can be responsive and humane 
if its priorities are concerned with the quality of educational life and 
facilitate growth, diange, coiiinunication, participation, interrelationship, 
and fulfillirent of objectives within the system. The report indicates ways 
that priority shift can be instrumental in resolving problems and details the 
roles and vehicles for itental health delivery systems needed to tool \jp to 
respond to the newer set of priorities. Suggested: 

-working with groi:5?s of adtninistration and faculty. 

-advocating for disenfranchised carmunity merrbers. 

- assist! rg students to understand dynamics eind effectively organize 

for and achieve influence cind power within the system. 

- becoming involved in the educational functions within the comnun- . 

ity (assessing students and abilities in learning situations- 
designing new teaching methods, learning situations and 
classrxxxn structures that enhance student potential.) 

-advocating for curricular flexibility and i iterdisciplinary 
cooperation. 



activating prcsniDtion ^of msntal health cind quality of educational 
life (hicluding necessary in-service and academic training. ) . 

understanding environnental/architectural influences on human 
behavior, systems analysis and dynamics, and connunity 
assessment and organization. 



NEW DESIGNS: PREVENT EDUCATIONAL CASUALTIES, 
PROMOTE EDUCATIONAL GROWTH 
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An Open Mental Health Delivery gystem 

In the current campus design, mental health facilities are generally 
a closed system because the service handles individual problems and seldom 
relates these problems to environmental sources or community issues. But 
the facility's case load is indicative of two things: first, that there 
are many high- stress points within the higher education environment pro- 
ducing casualties and second, that the traditional mental health delivery 
system is in need of some redesigning to handle the stress upon it. 

A more open mental health delivery system could address both problems. 
Through the promotion of community participation and programming, it could 
assist the system in achieving new designs that would prevent system stress 
and decrease system casualties. The mental health delivery system would 
still find itself utider stress. But the current stress associated with 
treating individual casualties would shift to a stress associated with 
the creation of new designs and hence it would be more beneficial to higher 
education and serve a greater number of people than the present delivery 

« 4 

system Is capable of doing • 

Campus community needs differ from school to school, and thus the type 
of community programming conducted by mental health facilities will differ ♦ 
However, the urgent need for sexrvices to become involved in the prevention 
of educational casualties and the promotion of educational growth is in- 
creasing on all campuses • 



0. c. s. sEir-miysis 

PREFACE 

Ihe canpus can aiplqy many methods to prevent educational casualties and 
to prcRDte educational growth. But many preventive methods are of a stop-<jap 
nature. In the short run, they will prevent campus stress from bursting 
througii the system's scams. In the long run, a more lasting and beneficial 
prevention is tlie pronotion of new system designs that will reduce campus 
stress. 

Hie monolithic higher education system ca-jses many undue stresses. By 
redesigning the system to prcmote student paver and safety-valves, these 
stiesses can be prevented and educational growth enhanced. Hie hi^ incidence 
of student withdrawal can be prevented by system design changes that pronote 
Student responsibility and multilevel participation. Hie extraordinary stress 
ijiposed upon minority campus mGiribers can be prevented through system designs 
that recognize plurality and give positive value to ethnicity. / 

• System design is a conplex undertaJcing. System change or redesign can 
be an even more conplex challenge. Certainly the caitpus has the human resources 
and knowledge to take up the challenge. Caitpus mental health facilities must 
nuirfaer among the contributors for nsv system designs. An effective approach 
would be redesigning the delivery system to promote oonmunity prograitming. 
Hirou^ tliese efforts, rrental health services can become active in assisting 
higher education in the prevention of educational casualties and the pranotion 
of educational grcwth. * 
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PREVENTION OF EDUCATIONAL CASUALTY AND THE 
PROMOTION OF EDUCATIONAL GROWTH _ 

A SELF-ANALYSIS QUIZ 
' FOR 

CAMPUS MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 
General fiueatlcr -.s Regarding Campus Connnunity 

1. What does your service know about the campus community: 

A. vmat are the objectives within the community? 

B. What are the designs to reach these objectives? 

C. What are the reward systems implied in current designs? 

D. What power sources perpetuate the current reward systems? 

2. What role does your service play in the community? 

A. Is the service involved in setting objectives? 

B. Is the service involved in designing policies and program? 
to reach the objectives. 

C. Is the service involved in developing reward systems? 

D. Is the service involved with or within power sources? 

SCORING: To the extent the answers to these questions are "don't know" or 
"not involved," the campus mental health service is seen by the task force, 
as not playing as significant a role as it could in the prevention of educa- 
tional casualty and the promote 'n of educational growth. 
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Specific ^uo:>tlons for Cair.pus Mental Healt h Services 

1. Does the service see as its primary responsibility the treatment of 
individuals and their intrapsychic pathology? 

2. Does the service rely upon the traditional-individual role of analysis 
to explain individual distress (illness)? 

3. Does the service have an orientation towards treatment rather than 
prevention or enhancement? 

Does the service have only limited participation in the formation of 

administrative policies and procedures? 

* ♦ 

5. Does tne service have limited review and comment upon curriculiam or 
faculty practicura? 

6. Does the service employ only mental health professionals? 

7. Does the service operate without significant consumer input in the 
development, implementation, and evaluation of programs? 



SCORING: To the extent the answers to these qtuestions are "yes," the mental 
health service is seen by the task force as not playing as significant a role 
as it could in the prevention of educational casualty and the promotion of 
educational growth. 
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Questions Vov ?\xrlhov Proirrammlnfg /Vnal.y3l3 

1. Does your service have a list of objectives or goals? How do these goals 
or objectives rtlate to coinmunity issues? How do these goals or objectives 
relate to the issue of prevention and promotioxx? 

2. How are your service's program efforts distributed? What portion of these 
efforts relate to prevention and promotion? 

3. How are your servicers money resources distributed? What portion of these 
resources relate to prevention and promotion? 

k. By what methods and criteria are your current prevention and promotion 
efforts Judged to be successful or unsuccessful? 

5. By what methods and criteria will the need for futxire prevention and pro- 
motion be determined? 



SCORING: Detailed responses to these questions should provide a profile on the 
the type of prevention and promotion programming the cajnpus mental health ser- 
vice provides. To the extent that prevention and promotion are not linked to 
commimity issues and not included in program efforts, objectives, and goals 
and to the extent that Vie community does not participate in the planning, 
delivery, and evaluation of services, the service is seen by the task force 
as not playing as significant a role as it could in the prevention of educa- 
tional casualty and the promotion of educational growth. 
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coMSULTATioijt A i>noa':ss FOR can*iNuous xNSTiiuriaiAL mmNu 



llie ooi\saltation design is suggested as m effocUive way msntal healtli 
services can assist 1-he higher education system to adjust and change 
witli Uie shifting nKjntal iiealtii needs of tlio can^?ui3. As tho design is used, 
it may well provide a nxxlel on canipus for a cei\tor which will bacatva an 
institutionalised ixjsitive dianga agent based on carrpus needs. Sudi a center 
would give canpus adniinistrators the reservoir of rosoiurces tliey need in tlieir 
consultative efforts, i'isntal hoaltli services could botli deposit and withdraw 
center resources for tlie resolution of canpus problems. 

Ihe consultation design caii be used in a Vcurioty of ways. It can be used to 
prevent, ren-ediate, or eniwico canpus conditions that affect the educational 
and life goals of canwus nxarixsrp. Ihe design can be used to address these 
conditions on a individual, group, institutional, or ooitinunity basis. 

^e consultation design described contains several concepts: 

-•Ihe msntal healtli profession.il Jttust be actively involved in seeking 
out problems, issues, and trends whidi affect tlie state of well- 
being and cjuality of life on oaiipus. 

-^le ii^tal healtli professional ntust assuine responsibility for initi- 
ating saca action responsive to these prbblens, issues, and tirends. 

-Enhancenent as well as treatitent xnust be seen as a valid and neces- 
sary nmtal healtii activity. 

-Prograititatic responses to specific problens ntust be es^lored and 
used whenever possible. 

To function optiinally the consultation design will need: • 

-JTiina for channels of comnunication and confidence to be established. 
It my be expected tliat irany will be iitpatient witli formal efforts, 
denanding iiraediate rectification of current problems. 

-Money for developnent, iiq-^lementation, and evaluation of programs. 

-In-servicG training for tlie developrtEnt of new sl^ills or reoombi- 
nation of old skills in new ways to implemant eadi function of the 
design. 

-Access to admin ills bration and supfojrt from administration for tlie 
design to foster constant change and adjustment witliin the higher 
education sytitom. Tiic design imy bo seen as an instrumant for 
feeding bad; information to tlie system relative to its growth and 
devolopnmt. In this regard, tlie design complements the efforts of 
canpus administrators. 
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TlIK ECOSYSTEM MODEL? 
DESIGNING CAMPUS ENVIRONMENTS 

Views the campua commux\ity as a series of transactions between envlron- 
ments and members. Posits the physical environment,' the administrative en- 
viroment, atid the peer environment (very similar to As tin's work and the 
Inventory of College Activities) as the significant dimensions. Assumes 
the environment has a shaping effect upon people and vice-versa. Different 
people win respond or function differently In differing environments. The 
hope of an eeosystem model Is to fit environments to people (rather than 
people to environment) so they can achieve their greatest potential. In ed- 
ucatlou, design the environment with educational objectives in mind. 

To accomplish Its goal, the ecosystem model uses an Interdisciplinary 
approach for the make-up of Its design personnel and design process. It re- 
quires Input, accessibility, and collaboration from all elements of the un- 
iversity. It requires clarity of educational values and objectives. It re- 
quires a consistent monitoring of values and objectives and of causes and 
effects in student /environment transactions. 

The concept of an ecosystem design center establishes areas of competence, 
responsibility, and accountability, and eliminates duplication of effort. The 
design center concept is also a vehicle for frequent exchange of ideas and in- 
formation and frequent appraisal of campus values and goals. 

Utilzation of this model will create turmoil and anxiety, thus constant 
feedback frcjm campus members is a necessity. They must be reasured that they 
will have Inp it Into the designs conception and evaluation. 
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Counseling Center Accountability 



Wlio Is Accountable 



• To Whom 



For What 



Goal Accountability 



Progrom Accountability 



Outcome Accountability 



Adapted from a Newsletter of the Center for Evaluation, UCLA, Vol. 3, No, 3, 
May 1972. 
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m tm AVMIABU 

I 

Here is a lint of TV/iDNTY COUNSELING FUNCTIONS which 
are relevant to this particular research. Since the research 
focuses on only thone tv/Gnty» it is quite possible that somo 
counsolinj functions which ax"*o perforrned by your Center arc 
not included. Convercoly, thoro may bo functions included 
which you do not perform, Please read the list carefully and 
we v/ill ack you to coneidor it in tv/o different ways. 

I, Hypo the tic ally, we are giving you 100 UNITS which 
represent the total resources presently available 
to your Center (i.e., counseling staff » secretarial 
staff, financen). Now, wo want to Imow how you 
• • Prj^SKNTLY "spend.** these units in terms of the DEGR2£ 

OF KMEiASIS you place on each given function. If 
you DO NOT porsrorra a listed function, assign it 0 
UNITS . 

II, Now, imagine, if you v/ill, that your Center is an 
.DEAL situation in terms of total resources (i.e., 
counseling staff, secretarial staff, finances). 
Given 100 UNITS , how v/ould you choose to spend them? 
Please remember that the TOTAL MUST EQUAL ioo UNITS, 
Assign 0 to any function you would NOT include. 



(Personal communication from, J.S. Lombardi; 

preliminary questionnaire for thesis research, Jan., 1973) 



— ^ ■• LIST OP FUNCTIONS , a I 

mr COW wttwBii 

1. Counselin/i; for oducational-voc. indecision U NITS 

2. Consultation with administration on student 
needs , 

3. PoycholofUcal testing as an aid to 
counseling 

4. Short term counseling of individuals with 
personal problems 

•• 5, Long term ^counseling of individuals with 

personal problems 

6. Sex Education (i.e., panel discussions, 

courses sponsored by Center) . 

7. Reading and Study Skills service 

C. Training of residence hall staff (ex.-RA*s) 

9, Supervising practicum students in individual 

. and group counseling techniques »^ 

10, Consultation with faculty on student needs. 

11, Drug Education (i,e., panel discussions, 
courses sponsored by Center) 

12, Group counseling (with Center clients), , , 

13, Program planning and evaluation based on on- 
going studies of student characteristics 

and needs within your institution . 

14, Counseling students experiencing diffi- 
culties in academic performance 

15, Training of graduate student counselors for 
outreach and preventive activities < 

16, Formal po.rticipation on university com- 
mittees to improve student life 

17, Individual counseling of student's spouse . 

18, Involvement of Center staff with groups of 
students for purposerj of furthering growth 
(i.e,, encounter group type experience) , . . 

19, Socio-educative programs for married 

students (i,e., husbands and/or wives). , , ' 

20, Systematic research on counseling 
effectiveness • • 

TOTALS 100 UNITS 



II 
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UNITS 



100 UWlTCi 



FRir 



Office of Counseling Services 
PROGRAM DE\,'ELOPMEDTr CHEdKLIST: 

1. \JlTat cire the general objectives you are attenuating 
to meet? 

2. Wlio is/are the targeted program recipients/parti- 
cipants? 

3. Hew do these objectives, if itet in program form, 
specifically propose to alter behaviors? 

4. Name and identify all personnel involved in the 
program - at any phase. 

5. What are tlie proposed costs - both personnel 
and material - of the program? 

6. Develop the program formally, identifying the fol- 
lowing dimensions; 

a. Program (ncime) 

b. adjectives (anplify) 

c. .Proposed experiences 

d. Targeted program recipients (indirect also) 

e. Special materials (and unit costs) 

f . Personnel support (and costs) 

g. Program settings 

h. Tims frame 

i. Evaliiation format 
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IHOUGHTS ON EVALUATION 
IN HiaiER EDUCATION 

Researdi and Evaluation in hi^er education should be conducted 
to make the caiipus ccmnunity educationally "self-conscious". Beyond 
those contributions to management and econoiy, it should promote a 
heigiitened awareness of consequences, a more critical awareness of 
values, and a deeper concern for the quality of educational ej^^erience. 

The central question to be asked of our educational programs is not 
"What are the objectives?", but "What are the consequences?" Our hopes 
are that anohg the consequences are sate vdiich are intended as objectives, 
but looking at the extent to which objectives are achieved will not answer 
the larger question. We need to know as mudi as possible 'about the cur- 
rent and potential ramificaUons of our programs, for indirect conse- 
quences may be equally as iinportant as stated objectives: 

Ohe itpst appropriate role of the evaluator in higher education is 
that of social scientist. His function is to provide more coitplex bases . 
for infomed judgrtent and decision-making. He should facilitate the tasks 
of the decision makers by providing them with data viiich must be dealt 
with, must be integrated in the judgnfental process. Wise judgment demands 
an awareness of oonplexity and consequences, a consideration of values, 
and the possession of information relevant to such corrplexities , conse- 
quences, and values. 
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